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ever, that was probably reckoned among his better
accidents by Owen Warland, who was becoming
more and more absorbed in a secret occupation which
drew all his science and manual dexterity into itself,
and likewise gave full employment to the characteristic
tendencies of his genius. This pursuit had already con-
sumed many months.

After the old watchmaker and his pretty daughter
had gazed at him out of the obscurity of the street,
Owen Warland was seized with a fluttering of the
nerves, which made his hand tremble too violently to
proceed with such delicate labor as he was now en-
gaged upon.

"It was Annie herself!" murmured he. "I should have
known it, by this throbbing of my heart, before I heard
her father's voice. Ah, how it throbs! I shall scarcely be
able, to work again on this exquisite mechanism to-
night. Annie! dearest Annie! thou shouldst give firm-
ness to my heart and hand, and not shake them thus;
for if I strive to put the very spirit of beauty into form
and give it motion, it is for thy sake alone. O throbbing
heart, be quiet! If my labor be thus thwarted, there
will come vague and unsatisfied dreams which will
leave me spiritless tomorrow."

As he was endeavoring to settle himself again to his
task, the shop door opened and gave admittance to no
other than die stalwart figure which Peter Hovenden
had paused to admire, as seen amid the light and
shadow of the blacksmith's shop. Robert Danforth had
brought a little anvil of his own manufacture, and pe-
culiarly constructed, which the young artist had
recently bespoken. Owen examined the article and
pronounced it fashioned according to his wish.

"Why, yes," said Robert Danforth, his strong voice
filling the shop as with the sound of a bass viol, "I con-
sider myself equal to anything in the way of my own
trade; though I should have made but a poor figure at